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and bridge are rapidly becoming impossible for those
who seek nothing but a little mild amusement: and
did not Lord Dunraven once put on record that
American yacht-racing demanded too close an atten-
tion to business to be consistent with an Englishman's
idea of sport?

A somewhat opposite accusation is brought by
those who complain that public schools pay in-
sufficient attention to physical development. It is
possible that games do not always develop the body
rightly: Dr. Lyttelton, I seem to remember, had a
lurid story of a racket champion whose right side was
grossly disproportioned, but as I think he lived to be
seventy, I have never felt the full pathos of the tale.
If public school boys, with all their opportunities for
exercise, at school and in the holidays, do not grow
up strong they have, I think, themselves to blame.
Tbis is not to deny the value of the attempts now
generally made to eradicate the particular weaknesses
of individual boys, nor to deny the value, moral and
physical, of organized and scientific drill. But the
time for it should clearly come out of that which is
devoted to games.1

I confess that my prejudice against "athletic

1 As will, I fear, be manifest, I am too old-fashioned to be
much interested in the modern search for health. I cherish the
memory of an evening when I was called up by a very weary
reporter and asked for my views on the New Health. As I had
been torn away from my unhygienic dinner-table to answer the
call, I was in rather a bad temper, and said, somewhat im-
patiently, " What's the matter with the Old Health? " To my
relief the weary voice answered, "God only knows! "